THE NIGHT THEY TOOK UP THE RAILROAD TRACKS 


By: Moses Rountree 





It was outlandish, unprecendented, and altogether illegal. 


But so was the Boston Tea Party. 


On the night of April 2, 1926, acting on orders of the Goldsboro Board of 
Aldermen, City Manager Claude M. Grantham carried out what months of 
negotiations had failed to accomplish - the removal of the Southern Railway 


tracks from Center Street. 

From midnight until morning, a force of 100 men worked northward from 
Spruce Street to Ash, uncoupling rails and digging up crossties. 

As they were removed, they were transported on handcars to the Southern 
yards north of Ash Street, where they were neatly stacked in rows. 

By morning the clandestine job was done. 


Grantham had a reputation for getting things done. Working secretly, he had 
begun assembling equipment and men for the job. In addition to city employees, 
a number of industrial firms agreed to furnish workers. The men were no! 
notified until the day of the event, when they were told to assemble at midnight 


at city hall. 
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Grantham turned the job over of M. C. Epps, water department 
superintendent, and stayed away from the scene himself. Police were instructed 
to stay in the background. Workers were told to say they “didn’t know 
anything,” if asked what was going on. 

Epps is believed to be the only one living who took part in the track removal. 
Now blind, he lives at 1712-A Maple Street. Epps says the work crew got busy 
shortly after midnight and completed the job about 8 o'clock the next morning. 


“Railroad men from Rocky Mount and Greensboro had gotten wind of what 
was happening and rode by to look at the results,”” Epps said. 


Every hour during the night, according to Epps, workers were fortified with 
helpings of corn liquor from a peck pail. A man with a dipper rationed the 
whiskey, while another stood by with a pail of water as a chaser. 


“Only three people got drunk,” Epps recalled. “They were put in the 
basement at city hall to cool off.” 


Epps recalls that before the tracks were removed he had seen traffic backed 
up two blocks on Walnut Street while rail cars were being shifted. 


“If you came downtown in a white shirt, it was going to get full of soot 
before you got back home,” he remembers. 


People abroad that night gave little attention to what was going on. Atlantic 
Coast Line was in the process of voluntarily removing its tracks at the time and 
the supposition was that it was part of the same operation. 


It was a scrupulously kept secret. Nothing was said to the press. And the 
public was unaware of what had happened until August 8, when a suit was filed 
against the city by Southern and its lessor, North Carolina Railroad. 


Named in the suit were City Manager Grantham and members of the Board 
of Alderman: M. E. Robinson, J. A. McClenny, Sam Bridgers, A. T. Griffin, F. 
B. Daniels, W. P. Rose, W. A. Carter, U. M. Gillikin and John R. Raper. 


The suit alleged that the action taken was in violation of a resolution adopted 
by commissioners of the town of Goldsboro on February 3, 1854, granting North 
Carolina Railroad a right of way on Center Street, with permission to lay tracks, 
and the contract right to “maintain, keep, operate, lease, dispose of, and 
otherwise to act with reference to said tracks as property under protection of the 
constitution and laws of North Carolina and the Constitution of the United 


States.” 


It was alleged that a resolution passed by aldermen instructing Grantham to 
remove the tracks was in violation of the North Carolina Constitution and of the 
14th Amendment of the United States Constitution, “both of which declare that 
no one shall be deprived of his property except by due process of law.” 


The action of Grantham was declared to have been “in total and utter 
disregard of the property and contract rights of plaintiffs.” 


It was asserted that the plaintiffs had reason to believe they could take no 
steps to “remedy the wrong inflicted upon them without causing breach of peace 
and open conflict with the forces of the defendant city of Goldsboro.” 


The suit asked that the court require defendants to restore and rebuild 
plaintiffs’ tracks on Center Street between Ash and Spruce; that the defendants 
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and their agents be permanently restrained from again interfering with plaintiffs’ 
property or molesting them in their “lawful operation, conduct and maintenance 
of said track and right of way;” and that the plantiffs recover costs in the action. 


The complaint stated that North Carolina Railroad, on August 16, 1898, had 
leased to Southern, for a term of 99 years, a Center Street track and right of 
way, and that by terms of the lease “did convenant with lessee that during the 
entire term it should have and enjoy quiet, peaceable and uninterrupted 
possession of the property rights, privileges and franchises pertaining thereto.” 


Southern was obligated, the complaint said, to return the track and right of 
way to North Carolina Railroad at expiration of lease “in like good condition 
and repair as when leased.” Southern would have been able and willing to 
comply with its obligation “but for the notorious, unlawful and unconstitutional 
acts of the defendants.” 


The attitude of Goldsboro officials was a far cry from the cannon salute and 
big celebration that had greeted the first train of the Wilmington and Weldon 
(later ACL) Railroad as it arrived on February 23, 1838. 


From Waynesborough on the Neuse, and rural areas, came farmers to marvel 
at the newfangled steam locomotive, out to revolutionize transporation and make 
farming an industry in its own right. 


At the suggestion of Major Matthew T. Goldsborough, surveyor for the 
railroad, Arnold Borden built a hotel near the intersection of Center and Walnut 
streets. The village was made a stopover point for trains and for changing 
engines. The next year (1839) citizens adopted the name of Goldsborough (first 
spelling) for the community. 


By 1845, citizens along the Neuse had been moving to Goldsboro in large 
numbers. An election on removing the county seat from Waynesborough to 
Goldsboro failed that year, but carried in 1847, when the town was incorporated. 


In 1856 another track took its place on Center Street when the North 
Carolina Railroad was completed from Goldsboro to Charlotte. In 1858 the 
Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad was completed from Goldsboro to 
Morehead and secured permission to use a shifting track that Wilmington and 
Weldon Railroad had built on the east side of its main line into Goldsboro. 


Because of the train station and hotel facilities, the intersection of Center and 
Walnut became the hub of community activities. 


Jefferson Davis and his cabinet are said to have stopped at the old Gregory 
House while en route to Richmond to set up Confederate headquarters. 


In 1896 Presidental candidate William Jennings Bryan addressed a large crow 
from a flatcar near the intersection. He was introduced by future Governor! 
Charles B. Aycock. 


Goldsboro never wanted a tag of “Railroad Town”, in the 1890s turning 
down a proposal of ACL to locate its shops here. 


Residents came to resent the endless stream of trains through Center Street. |” 
addition to being a safety hazard, they were a nuisance in other ways. Shifting 
engines kept the air filled with smoke and cinders. Freight trains unloaded flour, 
hay and fertilizers in front of wholesale houses, keeping the street strewn with 
litter. 
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starting a street paving program, attention turned to the railroads. 








When Goldsboro embarked on an era of progress, building a city hall and 
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This picture, taken when railroad travel was flourishing, shows the ACL coal 
shute at the south end of Center Street. Trains stopped there to take on coal and 
water for the engine. This south-bound passenger train was en route to 
Wilmington. Building on left was the furniture factory. Marcus Jones, who lived 
at 206 E. Elm St., says he used to play on the coal shute when he was a boy. 

—Moses Rountree 


On July 3, 1905, alderman adopted a resolution, drafted by Mayor George E. 
Hood, calling on the State Corporation Commission to grant “speedy relief to a 
long suffering public” by requiring the railroads to build a “proper passenger 
depot.” The move was designed to reduce railway traffic on Center Street. 


On January 4, 1906, a public hearing was held at city hall at which the 
Corporation Commission ordered the three railroads to build a new station, 
giving them 90 days to select a site. 
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On April 3, 1907 they reported that they had selected “Borden's field” at the 
west end of Walnut Street, then outside city limits. 


They were ordered by the Commission to start construction at once. 


Business with interests on Center Street got out an injunction staying 
construction, saying the location would hurt property owners and made the 
railroads bypass the city, contrary to the original agreement. 
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THE MORNING AFTER REMOVING THE RAILS. 
CROSSTIES STILL LITTER THE STREET. 
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The matter was taken to the State Supreme Court, which in August upheld 
the site selection. 

Construction got underway and the union station was completed in 1909. A 
big crowd was on hand to see the first train, ACL’s northbound 48, enter the 
station. 

The same year alderman adopted ordinances regulating frieght traffic on 
Center Street. The speed of freight trains was reduced from eight to four miles 
per hour; no car could stand longer than five minutes at any point (eliminating 
unloading operations); and shifting in the heart of town was limited to two hours 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. 

With shifting operations in time confined to north and south ends of Center 
Street, negotiations were started to acquire ACL's right of way through four 
blocks, which would give the city an argument for ousting Southern, whose 
lessor, North Carolina Railroad, had merely given permission for it to lay tracks 
on the ACL right of way. 

Early in 1926, ACL agreed to cede to the city its right of way between Ash 
and Spruce in exchange for a freight yard south of Goldsboro. Southern 
expressed willingness to remove its tracks provided NCRR, its lessor, would 
absolve it from liability in the matter. 

NCRR agreed to the track removal if Southern would deed it a one-mile strip 
of right of way which Southern had bought to get to its yards at the time Union 
Station was built. 

Southern refused, it being the only mile of right of way it owned in North 
Carolina. 


Negotiations reaching a standstill, the city ordered Southern to remove its 
tracks, which it contended were on city property, following the deal with ACL. 
Southern still balked. 


On March 15, 1926, meeting in executive session, aldermen passed a 
resolution directing City Manager Grantham to remove the Southern tracks “in 
such manner and at such a time, as in his discretion, he shall deem advisable.” 


The resolution never came to light. Apparently reporters were not curious 
about the executive session. 

Grantham was a man who knew how to get things done. 

Working in secret, he began making plans for carrying out his assignment. 

On the day of the tracks removal, he went about on various city jobs signing 
up men who would like to make some extra money doing an unspecified job that 
night. 

A local industrial firm assisted with manpower. 

The operation went off without a hitch. 


The next day, being advised by the local agent of what had taken place, 
Southern’s vice president, who was in Greenboro on an inspection tour, came to 
Goldsboro in his private car and had Aldermen Daniels and Robinson to come to 


see him. 
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‘I'll put you fellows in jail.” he said, but did not appear too put out. 
Doubtless he was glad ‘o see the issue settled, though he promised court action. 


Southern backed down from its original demands. A series of conferences 
between the railroad’s Goldsboro attorneys and city officials resulted in a consent 
judgement being signed by Superior Court Judge R. A. Nunn at the April, 1928 
term of court. 


It was ruled that the plaintiffs were not entitled to an injunction requiring the 
city to rebuild the tracks and had “no rights, easements or interest in the Center 
Street right of way.” 


They were entitled, however, to “recover of the defendants the sum of $3,500 
and costs of this action.” 


It was a small price to pay for being rid of the main stumbling block in the 
beautification of Center Street. 





PAVING CENTER STREET AFTER RAILROAD TRACKS REMOVED 
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5 sleep... 
Well, maybe just once. 

The Daily Argus in April of 1926 closed 
all its “hundred eyes” while townspeople rip- 
ped ap the railroad tracks and crossties that 
ran down the middle of Center St. 

While railroad officials fumed and 
brought court action, the town simply pre- 
tonded nothing had happened, And even the 
Daily Argus looked the other way, 

ts Lut it was too good a story not to print. 

5 Vox Rountree has done the research and 

= interciowed some of the people who were in 
midnight caper. 

Here, a bit late. is full coverage of the 

story that changed the face of downtown 

(oldshore forever. 
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surveyor for the railroad, Arnold Borden built a hotel near the 
intersection of Center and Walnut streets. The village was made 
a stopover point for trains and for changing engines. The next 
year (1839) citizens adopted the name of Goldsborough (first 
spelling ) for the community. 

By 1845, citizens along the Neuse had been moving to Golds- 
boro in large numbers. An election on removing the county seat 
from Wa ynesborough to Goldsboro failed that year, but carried 
in 1847, when the town was incorporated. 

In 1856 another track took its place on Center Street when 
the North Carolina Railroad was completed from Goldsboro to 
Charlotte. In 1858 the Atlantic and N. C. Railroad was completed 
from Goldsboro to Morehead and secured permission to use a 
shifting track that Wilmington and Weldon Railroad had built on 
the east side of its main line into Goldsboro. 

Because of the train station and hotel facilities, the in- 
tersection of Center and Walnut became the hub of community 
activities. 

Jefferson Davis and his cabinet are said to have stopped at 
the old Gregory House while en route to Richmond to set up 
Confederate headquarters. 

In 1896 Presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan 
addressed a large crowd from a flatcar near the intersection. He 

was intr xiuced by future Governor Charles B. Aycock. 
1890's, sore never wanted the tag of ‘Railroad Town,” in the 
: tugning down a proposal of ACL to locate its shops here. 
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filled with smoke and cinders. Freight trains unloaded flour, | 


hay and fertilizers in front of wholesale houses, keeping the 
street strewn with litter. 

When Goldsboro embarked on an era of progress, building a 
city hall and starting a street paving program, attention turned 
to the railroads. 

On July 3, 1905, aldermen adopted a resolution, drafted by 
Mayor George E. Hood, calling on the State Corporation 
Cammission to grant ‘‘speedy relief to a long suffering public” 
by requiring the railroads to build a “proper passenger depot.”’ 
The move was designed to reduce railway traffic on Center 
Street. 

On January 4, 1906, a public hearing was held at city hall at 
which the Corporation Commission ordered the three railroads 
to build a new station, giving thern 90 days to select a site. 


On April 3, they reported that they had selected “Borden's — 


field” at the west end of Walnut Street, then outside the city 


lirnits. 
_ They were ordered by the Commission to start construction 


at Once. 

| Businessmen with interests on Center Street got out an 
injunction staying construction, saying the location would hurt 
priperty owners and make the railroads bypass the city, con- 
trary to the original agreement. 

The matter was taken to the State Supreme Court, 
August upheld the site selection. . 

Construction got underway and the union station was 
completed in 1909. A big crowd was on hand to see the first train, 
ACL’s northbound 48, enter the station. 

The same year aldermen adopted ordinances regulating 
freight traffic on Center Street. The speed of freight trains was 
reduced from 8 to 4 miles per hour; no car could stand longer 
than 5 minutes at any point (eliminating unloading operations ); 
and shifting in the heart of town was limited to 2 hours in the 
morning and 2 in the afternoon. 

With shifting operations in time confined to the north and 
south ends of Center Street, negotiations were started to acquire 
ACL’s right of way through four blocks, which would give the 
city an argument for ousting Southern, whose lessor, North 
Carolina Railroad, had merely given permission for it to lay 
tracks on the ACL right of way. 

Early in 1926, ACL agreed to cede to the city its right of way 
betweeen Ash an@ Spruce in exchange for a freight yard site 
south of Goldsboro. Southern expressed willingness to remove 
its track provided NCRR, its lessor, would absolve it from 
liability in the matter. 

NCRR agreed to the track removal if Southern would deed it 
a 1-mile strip of right of way which Southern had bought to get to 
its yards at the time Union Station was built. 

Southern refused, it being the only mile of right of way it 
owned in North Carolina. 

Negotiations reaching a standstill, the city ordered South- 
ern to remove its track, which it contended was on city property, 
following the deal with ACL. Southern still balked. 

On March 15, 1926, meeting in executive session, aldermen 
passed a resolution directing City Manager Grantham to 
refmove the Southern tracks “‘in such manner and at such a time, 
aS in his discretion, he shall deem advisable.” 

| The resolution never came to light. Apparently reporters 
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HE. HELPED — M. C. Epps, shown here with his wife, is the 
only Known surviving member of the crew of citizens that 
worked from midnight to morning to remove the tracks from 
Goldsboroe's Center St. The removal was illegal, but Epps says it 
was justifiable. (Staff Photo) 





On the day of the track removal, he went about on various 
city jobs signing up men who would like to make some extra 
money doing an unspecified job that night. 

A local industrial firm assisted with manpower 

The operation went off without a hitch. 

The next day, being advised by the-local agent of what had 
taken place, Southern’s vice president, who was in Greensboro 
on an inspection tour, came to Goldsboro in his private car and 
had Aldermen Daniels and Robinson to come to see him 

“T'll put you fellows in jail,”’ he said, but did not appear too 
put out. Doubtless he was glad to see the issue settled, though he 
premised court action 
(/ Southern backed down from its original demands. A series 

of conferences between the railroad’s Goldsboro attorneys and 

city officials resulted in a consent judgment beinx signed by 

| Superior Court Judge R. A. Nunn at the April, 1928 term of court. 

It was ruled that the plaintiffs were not entitled to an injunc- 

tion requiring the city to rebuild the tracks and had “no rights, 
easements or interest in the Center Street right of way.” 

* They were entitled, however, to ‘recover of the defendants 
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Meters Charles Epps and wife, Bertie Cynthia Parrish 
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worked from midnight to morning to remove the tracks from 
th Goldsboro's Center St. The removal was illegal, but Epps says it 

e mi ao ; 
rth was justifiable. (Staff Photo) 


On the day of the track removal, he went about on various 
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When the railroad tracks ran down Center St. .. 


Everyone Simply Pretended It Hadn’t Happene 





he Night 


By MOSES ROUNTREE 


are unprecedented, and altogether illegal. __ 
; the on Tea Party. 













It was 0 


“But so W 
On the night of April 2, 1926, acting on orders of the Golds- 
boro Board of Aldermen, City Manager Claude M. Grantham 
carried out What months of negotiations had failed to ac- 
complish — removal of the Southern Railway tracks from 
Center Street 
From ight until morning, @ force of 100 men worked 
northward f Spruce Street to Ash, uncoupling rails and 
ies. 
Be they ere removed, they were transported on handcars 
to the So yards north of Ash, where they were neatly 
ed in ro 


By morning the clandestine job was done. 

Grantham bad a reputation for getting things done. Working 

etly, he had begun assembling equipment and men for the 
job. In addition to city employees, a number of industrial firms 
agreed to furnish workers. The men were not notified until the 
day of the event, when they were told to assemble at midnight at 

hall. 

Grantham turned the job over to M. C. Epps, water 
partment superintendent, and stayed away from the scene 
self. Police were instructed to stay in the ba 























t was going/on. 
Epps is be|iaved to be the only one living who took part in the 


track removal. Now blind, he lives at 1712A Maple Street. Epps 
says the work c got busy shortly after mi t and com- 
pleted the job abgut 8 o'clock the next morning. 

“Railroad | from Rocky Mount and Greensboro had 
gotten wind of what was happening and rode by to look at the 
results,’ Epps ; 


the night, according to Epps, workers 
helpings of corn liquor from a peck pail. A 
+ rationed the whiskey, while another stood by 


if. Every hour 
~were fortified \ 
man with a dip 


with a pail of as a chaser. . 
“Only threepeople got drunk,’’ Epps recalled. “They were 
put in the baserignt at city hall to cool off."’. 


that before the tracks were removed he had 












Epps recal e 
seen traffic be up two blocks on Walnut St. — cars 
were being sh am - 

“If val came downtown in a white shirt, it was to get 
full of soot bef are you got back home,” he remem 


People abr gad that night gave little attention 
going on. Atlantic Coast Line was in the process 
removing its tracks at the time and the supposition 
was part of the same operation. . 

It was a Scrupulously kept secret. Nothing wa 
press. And the public was unaware of what had ha 
August 8, when a suit was filed against the city by 






its lessor, North Carolina Railroad. — 

Named in the suit were City Manager Gr ow 
members of the Board of Aldermen: M. E. Ro W. P. 
McClenny, Samm Bridgers, A. T. Griffin, F. B. D . 
Rose, W. A. Carter, U. M. Gillikin and John R. Raper. ofa 

sens -_-- od omy & i‘evad Passe enrt et UTE volation 

The suit alleged at the action th g 
resolution adopted by commission phen WaS in volation of 4 
on Feb. 3, 1854, , the town of Goldsboro 


ting North Carolina Railroad ay 
a: areal Streg , With permission to lay tracks, oat geal roel 
ght to “me > keep, operate, lease, dispose of, and 








otherwise to ac reference to said 
v track as under 
protection of th€ Constitution and la et and 
jae psregehel he United States.” at Senna and the 
was al! that a resolution passed ald 
' ermen W- 
vce Gra to remove the tracks was in Violation of the 
as - Vonstitufion and of the 14th Amendment of the U. S 
cunyaet | th of which declare that no one shall be 
prived of his operty except by due process of law "’ 


The action of Grantham was declared 
ne to have been “‘in total! 
d « 
“ace ee of the property and contract rights of 
It was asserted that the plaintiffs had 
could take no steps to “rem the irene inflicted anos cn 
without causing breach of peace and open conflict with the 
ae! of the pron, city of Goldsboro.”’ 
€ suit « that the court require defendants t 
and rebuild p|aintiffs’ tracks on Contac Street ER As, an 
Spruce; that the defendants and their agents be permanently 
restrained from again interfering with plaintiffs’ property or 








molesting them in their “lawful operation, conduct and ma 

tenance of said track and ri ay intitts 
Tom, Costs in the action - oe a eeeotts 

€ comppeint stated that North Carolina Railroad 

August 16, 1899, had leased to Southern, for Byes of 99 ob lgd 
Center Stree! ack and right of way, and that by terms of the 
lease “did con¥venant with lessee that during the entire term it 
should have Bnd enjoy quiet, peacable and uninterrupted 
possession of the property rights, privileges and franchises 


pertaining thereto."’ 
ple Was obligated, the complaint said, to return the 
Ai an i right of way to North Carolina Railroad at expiration 
- ease “in like good condition and repair as when leased.” 
Bete te ae been able and Willing to comply with its 
on “but for the tortious. unlawful ; : itutionz 
acts of the defendants " pea ear ne 
The attitude of Goldsboro Ufficials was 
; : S Was a far cry from the 
( a ie and big celebration that had ureeted the first train 
" e wimington and Weldon ‘later ACT, R: ad as | 
arrived on Feb. 23, 1838. ee eae 
cy From Wavynesborough on the Neuse. and rural areas. came 
abate to marvel at the newfanyled Steam locomotive, out to 
SEU trans wrtution ‘ ‘iar J ¢ ; 
ts oenlien } tien and make farming an industry in 


At the sunwestion of Major Matthew T. Goldsborough, 
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surveyor for the railroad, Arnold Borden built a hotel near the 
intersection of Center and Walnut streets. The village was made 
a stopover point for trains and for changing engines. The next 
year (1839) citizens adopted the name of Goldsborough (first 
spelling ) for the community. 

By 1845, citizens along the Neuse had been moving to Golds- 
boro in large numbers. An election on removing the county seat 
from Waynesborough to Goldsboro failed that year, but carried 
in 1847, when the town was incorporated. 

In 1856 another track took its place on Center Street when 
the North Carolina Railroad was completed from Goldsboro to 
Charlotte. In 1858 the Atlantic and N. C. Railroad was completed 
from Goldsboro to Morehead and secured permission to use a 
shifting track that Wilmington and Weldon Railroad had built on 
the east side of its main line into Goldsboro. 

Because of the train station and hotel facilities, the in- 
tersection of Center and Walnut became the hub of community 
activities. 

Jefferson Davis and his cabinet are said to have stopped at 
the old Gregory House while en route to Richmond to set up 
“onfederate headquarters. 

__ In 1896 Presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan 
sOdressed a large crowd from a flatcar near the intersection. He 
8S introduced by future Governor Charles B. Aycock. 


Gold$boro never wanted the tag of “Railroad Town.” 

’ 4 hak 
1890's, tugning down a proposal of ACL to locate its oy 

Residents came to resent the endless stream of trains 
through Genter Street. In addition to being a safety hazard they 
were a n@isance in other ways. Shifting engines kept the air 
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k Up The Railroa 


filled with smoke and cinders. Freight trains unloaded flour. 
hay and fertilizers in front of wholesale houses, keeping the 
street strewn with litter. 

When Goldsboro embarked on an era of progress, building a 
city hall and starting a street paving program, attention turned 
to the railroads. 

On July 3, 1905, aldermen adopted a resolution, drafted by 
Mayor George E. Hood, calling on the State Corporation 
Cammission to grant ‘‘speedy relief to a long suffering public” 
by requiring the railroads to build a “proper passenger depot."’ 
The move was designed to reduce railway traffic on Center 
Street. 

| On January 4, 1906, a public hearing was held at city hall at 
which the Corporation Commission ordered the three railroads 
to build a new station, giving them 90 days to select a site. 

On April 3, they reported that they had selected ‘Borden's 
field” at the west end of Walnut Street, then outside the city 
hits 


They were ordered by the Commission to start construction 
at pnee. 
Businessmen with interests on Center Street got out an 
injianction staying construction, saying the location would hurt 
priperty owners and make the railroads bypass the city, con-, 
trary to the original agreement. 
The matter was taken to the State Supreme Court, which in 
August upheld the site selection. 
Construction got underway and the union station was 
completed in 1909. A big crowd was on hand to see the first train, 
ACL's northbound 48, enter the station. | 

The same year aldermen adopted ordinances regulating 
freight traffic on Center Street. The speed of freight trains was 
reduced from 8 to 4 miles per hour; no car could stand longer 
than 5 minutes at any point (eliminating unloading operations); 
and shifting in the heart of town was limited to 2 hours in the 
morning and 2 in the afternoon. 

With shifting operations in time confined to the north and 
south ends of Center Street, negotiations were started to acquire 
ACL's right of way through four blocks, which would give the 
city an argument for ousting Southern, whose lessor, North 
Carolina Railroad, had merely given permission for it to lay 
tracks on the ACL right of way. 

Early in 1926, ACL agreed to cede to the city its right of way 
betweeen Ash an@ Spruce in exchange for a freight yard site 
south of Goldsboro. Southern expressed willingness to remove 
its track provided NCRR, its lessor, would absolve it from 
liability in the matter. 

NCRR agreed to the track removal if Southern would deed it 
a I-mile strip of right of way which Southern had bought to get to 
its yards at the time Union Station was built. 

Southern refused, it being the only mile of right of way it 
owned in North Carolina. 

Negotiations reaching a standstill, the city ordered South-| 
ern to remove its track, which it contended was on city property, | 
folowing the deal with ACL. Southern still balked. 

On March 15, 1926, meeting in executive session, aldermen 
patsed a resolution directing City Manager Grantham to 
réefmove the Southern tracks “‘in such manner and at such a time, 

in his discretion, he shall deem advisable."’ 


The resolution never came to li 
ight. A e 
7? not curious about the sauder ce il tai 
rantham was aman who knew how to get things done. 


his assignment. ; he began making plans for car rying out 
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trees and hanging baskets added. 
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Center Street today, railroads gome, 
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HE HELPED — M. C, Epps, shown here with his wife, is the 
only known surviving member of the crew of citizens that 
worked from midnight to morning to remove the tracks from 
Goldsboro’s Center St. The removal was illegal, but Epps says it 
was justifiable. (Staff Photo) 


On the day of the track removal, he went about on various 
city jobs signing up men who would like to make some extra 
money doing an unspecified job that night. 

A local industrial firm assisted with manpower. 

The operation went off without a hitch. 

The next day, being advised by the-local agent of what had 
taken place, Southern's vice president, who was in Greensboro 
on an inspection tour, came to Goldsboro in his private car and 
had Aldermen Daniels and Robinson to come to see him. 

“T'll put you fellows in jail,’ he said, but did not appear too 
put out. Doubtless he was vlad to see the issue settled. though he 

mised court action. 

Southern backed down from its original demands. A series 
of conferences between the railroad’s Goldsboro attorneys and 
city officials resulted in a consent judgment beinv signed by 
Superior Court Judge R. A. Nunn at the April, 1928 term of court. 

It was ruled that the plaintiffs were not entitled to an injunc- 
tion requiring the city to rebuild the tracks and had “‘no rights, 
easements or interest in the Center Street right of way.”’ 


" They were entitled, however, to “recover of the defendants 
the surn of $3,500 and costs of this action "’ 

It was a small price to pay for being rid of the main stum- 
bling block in the beautification of Center Street 














